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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The Contagion 
of Preparedness, 



The infectious disease of "Prepared- 
ness" is spreading widely and nor- 
mally. South American republics have 
"caught" it. Argentina is increasing her army and navy 
and parading them near the Uruguayan border. Uru- 
guay is consequently infected. Uruguay is spreading 
the contagion to Paraguay, Paraguay to Bolivia, Bolivia 
to Chile and Peru. Brazil is already feeling "ill." 
Ecuador and Colombia are having "chills." Central 
America will soon "come down" with it. Compulsory 
service shows that the virus of this plague has already 
entered the veins of China. Japan has been "in bed 
with it" for a decade. The madness of it — the Prus- 
sian madness of it — is sweeping like a scourge through 
free America. The arch antithesis of liberty, conscrip- 
tion, is staring us in the face. In the meantime think- 
ing fathers and mothers of the world are wondering 
with grave concern about the type of civilization which 
is to be handed down to their children and their chil- 
dren's children. 



Letters from a "Letters from a Field Hospital" is a 

Field Hospital. ]jttle book recently wr itten by Stephen 

Gwynn and published in Great Britain. 
The "letters" were written by Mabel Dearmer, writer of 
children's books, novelist, and dramatist. In a letter 
addressed to her a short time ago, Mr. G. B. Shaw said : 
"You are one of the few people living who can write 
plays." 

To one of her two sons who expressed disappointment 
at his mother's lack of fervor for the war she wrote : 

"I can't help it, my dear. I can't hate my enemy. I have 
spent my whole life trying to learn a different lesson. If 
you feel you must go, you must go ; it will be right for you 
to go. You offer your life; that is always good; you can't 
do more." 

In a short time, however, this same little mother, 
seized with the passion for service, was working as a 
hospital orderly in Serbia. Within two months she died 
there of fever. Three months later one of her sons died 
at Suvla Bay. 

This noble-minded, richly gifted woman had "learned 
from life to be grateful for pain, to accept and welcome 
discipline." Service and sacrifice — these were the things 
that she had learned to value most. In one of her last 
letters from the English hospital, in Serbia, she wrote : 

"This war will not bring peace ; no war will bring peace ; 
only love and mercy and terrific virtues, such as loving one's 
enemies; can bring such a terrific thing like peace. . . . 
The hardest fight is to love the person you want to fight and 
to seek his good rather than yours." 

Mr. Gwynn, M. P., the author, now a captain in the 
Irish Division, says: 



"It is easy to go into danger when convinced that your 
country's cause is righteous. She thought that for all coun- 
tries war was unrighteous, yet she went. Being what she 
was, she could do no other." 

Thus the pictures come and go — the sad, sad pictures 
of unnecessary misery and of wild unreason. 



The Instinct i n the language of the teachers, in- 

' stincts are inherited responses to defi- 

nite external or internal stimuli. They 
are more complicated than simple reflexes, for the rea- 
son that they are more closely related to consciousness. 
The bird builds his nest with something higher than his 
spinal cord. The squirrel knows where quickest to reach 
the meat of the butternut by an instinct which is super- 
human. Human beings fear, fight, hate, worship, and 
prate about beauty because of an inherited tendency to 
respond to attack, to the unknown, to color, or sound. 
We sympathize, group ourselves together, become bigoted, 
through instincts. It is through these inherited re- 
sponses that we rear young and protect them, that we 
get jealous or vain, that we coquet with each other, and 
hide our nakedness. We imitate customs of long ago 
through instinct. We imitate each other now for the 
same mysterious reason. We are creatures and expres- 
sions of the past, and that in spite of ourselves. 

In the newly born the older instincts manifest them- 
selves earlier than others. Fear is a very old instinct 
and comes early, perhaps first. The instinct to fight is 
a very old instinct, and also appears in the life of the 
child very early. Some instincts persist and seem in- 
capable of destruction so long as life endures. This is 
true of fear, of the instinct to preserve one's self, prob- 
ably of sympathy. The esthetic instinct is compara- 
tively new and comes late. 

It is more difficult to overcome the earlier and more 
deeply rooted instincts. Is it true of all instincts? 
For example, is it true of the instinct to fight? We 
think not. The psychologists tell us that all instincts are 
capable of modification, and, further, that instincts 
which do not function normally and at the proper time 
tend to atrophy. This is particularly true of the in- 
stinct to hate, and more especially of the instinct to 
fight. The instinct in America to fight is lessened very 
perceptibly in those States where to carry firearms has 
been forbidden by law. It is psychologically natural 
that where to carry firearms is not forbidden that there 
should be many a free fight — in Mexico, for example. 
One of the ironies of current history is that the trouble 
facing us along the Eio Grande happens at a time of 
large shipments of guns and ammunition by ourselves 
to that disturbing section. The instinct to fight grows 
by exercise. Without exercise it gradually dies. 
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Universities and Militarists must keep their hands off 
the Future. Qur e ^ uca tional institutions. Universi- 

ties exist that aspirations of youth may 
be enlarged ; that young men may become better human 
beings, more efficient and joyful. A finer physical train- 
ing, closer relation between school and vocation, a greater 
harmony between university and real life, these are the 
hopeful educational tendencies making for the develop- 
ment of our democratic ideal, an ideal which means a 
personal opportunity for each to pursue his permanent 
satisfactions in the service of a progressive society. M. 
William Bosier, the official head of the Canton of 
Geneva, at the recent inauguration of the new Uni- 
versity Faculty of Economic and Social Sciences in that 
city, said: 

"When the new Europe will arise from among the dead, 
the universities will have before them a task still higher 
than that which they have carried out until now. They will 
have to guide minds toward an ideal of solidarity, of benevo- 
fence and of union among men, of tolerance, and of peace. 
Their r61e will be to defend the principles of humanity, of 
right, and of justice, without which no civilization is pos- 
sible." 

Our universities must promote directly and indi- 
rectly, in every possible way, the general well-being. 
The most elaborate university is dangerous if it be not 
human. The supreme function of schools is to promote 
fraternity among all nations and all races. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a more lamentable blow to American 
hopes and ideals than the militarization of our institu- 
tions of learning. Let us keep pure at least these sacred 
springs of our common life. 



Why Legalize an Senator Robert L. Owen has intro- 
Aggressive War? Sliced into the Senate a resolution pro- 
viding for the prevention, by amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, of any war of aggres- 
sion without approval by popular vote. The proposal, 
which is Senate Joint Eesolution 10, and which is now 
before the Committee on Judiciary, reads as follows : 

"No war of aggression shall be waged by the army or 
navy of the United States except upon a declaration of 
war by Congress ratified and approved by a majority of 
votes cast in a majority of the congressional districts of 
the United States." 

Throughout the world there is but one other country 
which has a similar constitutional provision. This is 
Brazil, article 88 of whose constitution of February 24, 
1891, reads as follows : 

"The United States of Brazil shall in no case engage 
in a war of conquest, directly or indirectly, by itself or 
in alliance with another nation." 

The Brazilian article was an evident reflection of a 
proposal introduced into the International American 
Conference of 1889-'90 by the Argentine and Brazilian 
delegates. That proposal provided that no American 



exchanges of territory should result from war, and that 
any such acquisitions of territory should be null and 
void. 

We believe that any amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting wars of aggression should follow the example 
set by Brazil rather than that proposed by Senator Owen. 
Why the United States should engage in a war of aggres- 
sion at all, with or without a popular vote, is beyond 
our comprehension. This is the more true because the 
line between defensive and aggressive war cannot be 
sharply drawn. Europe is today viewing a war which 
began, in a measurable degree, on the theory that an 
initial offensive is the best defense. It is only a state- 
ment of a much reiterated fact to call attention again 
to Germany's assertion that Eussian mobilization caused 
the European war because "we have been forced, for the 
safety of the country, to proclaim the threatening state 
of war, . . . which is bound to be followed by 
mobilization" (German White Book, exhibits 24 and 
25). It should be obvious that where the line between 
defense and aggression is at least debatable, matters are 
not helped by leaving the decision to the people rather 
than to the government. If there is to be a constitu- 
tional provision against wars of aggression let it be in 
the Brazilian form. For the way to prohibit aggression 
is to declare against it, not to attempt to legalize it. 



The American Thg American Peace Society of Japan 

Peace Society Md itg annual meet i ng December 14, 
of Japan. 

1915, at the Tokio Statistical Society's 

Building, Yamashiro cho, Tokio. The members recog- 
nized the importance of adequate protection of aliens 
resident in the United States and of an impartial basis 
for the decision of questions of immigration and nat- 
uralization. They expressed approval of the position 
taken at the Peace Congress in San Francisco last Oc- 
tober, that the Congress of the United States should 
adopt an immigration policy based on the just and 
equitable treatment of all races — a policy that will grant 
the rights of citizenship, regardless of race or nation- 
ality. It was agreed that all aliens in the United States 
should be under the special protection of the national 
government. In conformity with a resolution passed 
at the last Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, it was agreed that Congress should extend 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States as to 
criminal prosecutions for violation of the treaty rights 
of aliens. 

The Advocate of Peace welcomes these expressions 
of views from its friends across the Pacific and assures 
them that it will do all in its power to promote these 
principles. The president of the American Peace So- 
ciety of Japan is J. McD. Gardiner, and the secretary, 
Gilbert Bowles, 30 Kouncho, Mita, Tokio. 



